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ous company of the galactic system, we must conclude that
the age of the Galaxy cannot be less than the age of the
Sun, and must amount to at least a few billions of years.
The study of stellar motion permits us also to put an
upper limit on the possible age of our Galaxy. It can be
shown that, under the forces of mutual gravitational attrac-
tion, a collection of stars moving within a limited space
must sooner or later attain a definite distribution of veloci-
ties that is quite analogous to the Maxwell distribution of
gas molecules (compare Chapter II). Statistical calculations
applied to the stars forming the system of the Milky Way
indicate that in this case the Maxwell distribution of veloci-
ties should be reached within a period of about 10 billion
years. Since, according to astronomical evidence, such a
distribution has not yet been reached by a large margin,
we must conclude that the actual age of the stellar universe
lies somewhere between 1.6 and 10 billion years.

OTHER "GALAXIES"

For a long time observational astronomy has known of
the existence of a large number of elongated nebulous
objects distributed more or less uniformly throughout the
stellar sky. But only in comparatively recent times has it
been established beyond doubt that these so-called elliptic
or spiral nebula do not belong to our system of the Milky
Way, but represent autonomous stellar systems, analo-
gous to our own and situated at extremely great distances
from it.

The observed shapes of these remote stellar systems cor-
respond exactly to what our own system must look like
from the outside, according to the universally accepted
view of Herschel. In Plates XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI we